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For “ The Friend.”’ 
Neander. 


The lively picture of the habits and home 
life of this distinguished historian of the 
Christian Church, which has been published 
in the two preceding numbers of “The 
Friend,’ may have awakened a desire in 
some of its readers to know more of the bhis- 
tory and writings of this amiable and learned 
man. The following sketch is condensed from 
articles published in the British and North 
British Reviews—one, a few months after his 
decease ; and the other, some years later. 

He was born at Gottingen, in 1789. His 
parents were poor and belonged to the Jewish 
faith. By the advice of one of his teachers, 
who said, that though absolutely unfit for 
trade he had remarkable abilities for study, 
he was sent to a celebrated school at Ham- 
burg, when he soon outstripped the ablest of 
his fellow-pupils in a knowledge of the ancient 
classics, and was recognized as a youth of un- 
usual talents, great depth of thought, tender- 
ness of heart and purity of sentiment. 

When about 17 years of age he joined the 
Christian Church, laying aside his old name 
of David Mendel, and adopting that of Johann 
August Wilhelm Neander, in which he com- 
bined parts of the names of three of his friends 
who were present at his baptism. 

Through what instrumentality his thoughts 
were first turned towards Christianity, is not 
well ascertained. One account says that 
young Mendel was one day expressing to a 
Christian friend, in very rapturous terms, his 
admiration of Plato. His friend replied, “I 
quite agree with what you say about your 
favorite, but I would advise you to read also 
the Gospel of John. You will find there 
everything that is loftiest in Plato, only more 
clearly, more beautifully, and more fully put.” 
Upon this he began to read the New Testa- 
ment. 

Whatever may have been the means of di- 
recting his attention to the Christian religion, 
his letters at that period indicate that his ac- 
ceptance of it was more than merely external 
or intellectual. In one of them he says: 

“Blessed be the cross, which like Christ, 


the godly are called upon to bear, because of 


the Multitude of sins; and thanks for the 
slorious victory which we gain when the old 
life is nailed to the tree, and our spirit, becom- 
ing free, constitutes nature its willing organ, 
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when a full reconciliation is effected, and| 
liberty and necessity go hand in hand through 
life. It is by means of storms that the Lord 
separates the chaff from the grain; it is by 
means of conflict and suffering that the 
Church grows and is strengthened.” 
In 1806 he entered the University of Halle, 
as a student, but his studies there were soon 
interrupted. Inthe 11th month of that year, 
afew weeks after the battle of Jena, Napoleon 
closed the University and sent both professors 
and students about their business. Neander 
and some of his friends set out on foot for 
Gottingen, about 100 miles distant, being too 
poor to travel in any other way. His strength 
was soon exhausted, he became ill, and arriv- 
ed there with a crownless hat, and altogether 
in a tattered and destitute condition. 
The Halle students found in Gottingen much 
coldness and deadness; but during his resi- 
dence here, Neander became weaned from his 
excessive love of Plato, and the New Testa- 
ment became his constant companion. He 
then formed the resolution of devoting him- 
self to the study of Church history; which 
occupied so large a portion of his time and 
ras continued to his dying hours. In 1809 
he underwent the examination required by 
the German ecclesiastical laws, of candidates 
for the ministry; and the event is thus de- 
scribed by one of his friends who was examin- 
ed along with him. 
“When Neander and I entered the hall in 
which the examiners were awaiting us, my 
heart beat violently and I felt very nervous ; 
but he seemed quite at his ease; and produc- 
ing, as he did, rather the impression of a spi- 
rit from a strange region, than of an ordinary 
student, he excited at the very outset the sur- 
prise, and ere long the admiration of every 
one present. All that was needed was, as it 
were, by some question to turn a tap, and im- 
mediately there flowed from him a continuous 
stream of profound and learned remarks, 
which grew almost into treatises, that seemed 
as though they would never come to an end.” 
One of the examiners used to say, that it was 
as though one of the old confessors had risen 
from the dead to bear witness to the salvation 
that is in Christ; with such simplicity, hearti- 
ness and assurance did Neander speak of what 
the Lord had done for his soul. 
In 1810 he settled at Heidelberg, a professor 
in the University there—from whence he was 
soon transferred to the University of Berlin, 
where the remainder of his life was spent. 
Of Neander’s personal appearance, a bio- 
grapher remarks: “One might often pass 
him in the streets of Berlin, and little dream 
that the grotesque figure, so ill-favored and 
oddly attired and so seemingly heedless of the 
whole outer world, was the greatest living 
church historian, and one of the chief leaders 
of the mind of Germany. 
“No one who ever saw him in his class- 
room can forget the place or the man. There 
he stood behind a table nearly as high as him- 
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self, with his sunken eyes all but closed, or 
twinkling below his shaggy eye-brows, and 
with his thick black hair covering the greater 
part of his ample brow. He wore a long sur: 
tout carelessly buttoned over a spotted vest, 
with outside boots which reached nearly to 
his knees. Such was the bizarre figure that, 
to the stranger's surprise, entered the class- 
room, itself the largest in the University. His 
eyes were either half-closed or fixed on the 
desk before him, and, on taking his place, he 
seized a pen which lay ready for his use. This 
pen he would twist and tear to pieces during 
the lecture ; and at intervals, as some weighty 
utterance made him raise his sonorous voice, 
he would turn to his right side and lift up both 
his hands in the air as in the attitude of a 
frantic dervish. During these different ac- 
tions of the upper part of the body, one foot 
was placed upon the other, or when he be- 
came more animated, it was made to swing 
round with considerable force and strike the 
wall behind. Occasionally the pen which hé 
held in his hand would fall over the side of 
the desk, to the great amusement of the class. 
When this happened he became disconcerted 
fora moment; then began to manipulate with 
one of his fingers in a like way, until some 
student sitting near him supplied him with 
another pen, when the same round of move- 
ments went on as strangely as before.” 

“ Beyond the circle of his study and of pri- 
vate friendship, Neander was chiefly known 
at the University, and here he was abundant 
in labors. Each day he was occupied in 
carrying on two, and occasionally three, 
courses of lectures in Church History, or the 
exegesis of the New Testament, or Dogmatic 
Theology, or Christian Ethics; and these 
lectures were delivered extempore, though 
with the accuracy of his elaborate writing. 
His constitution, even when a student, was 
naturally delicate ; and the wonder to aoa 
one was, how he could go through so muc 
academical labor, in combination with the 
constant claims of authorship. He was the 
idol of the students, who indeed bore to him 
not merely @ chivalrous homage as a singu- 
larly learned man, but a filial veneration as a 
master and prince of Israel. His house was 
the place of meeting for many talented and 
devoted young men, who looked up to him as 
their religious teacher and friend, and who 
rejoiced to aid him in his literary labors. Few 
social entertainments could have more inter- 
est than the weekly meetings between Nean- 
der and parties of his students—called in Ger- 
man University language, Kranzchen. The 
were held in his study, on every side of whic 
lay in confusion the folios of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. Tea was served in the most 
simple style; and was followed by conversa 
tion on the religious questions of the day, or 







the character of new theological works, or on 


the prospects of the Church generally in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. It was at such 
times that the unaffected sincerity of the man 
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appeared, and that without restraint he drew 
from the treasures of his learning, or gave 
utterance to the holy longings of his soul. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of the old 
man’s heart as shown in this intercourse ; and 
never certainly did any professor exercise a 
more healthful moral influence over his stu- 
dents. He manifested a hearty sympathy 
with them in the struggles of the faith, and 
in all that concerned their spiritual welfare. 
His whole soul was engrossed with the cause 
of Christ and of Christ’s Church, and his ta- 
ble-talk bore the marks of the great theme 
which was habitually in his mind. The ho- 
mage paid to him by the students was particu- 
larly evinced on the anniversaries of his birth, 
when they honored him, after the German 
fashion, with a torch-procession at nightfall. 
These occasions he uniformly signalized by 
thanking God for sparing his life, by express- 
ing his hearty interest in the work of his 
professorship, and his unshaken confidence in 
the final triumph of Christ’s truth over all 
the forms of false philosophy or the world’s 
inveterate sin. Never have we heard any- 
thing more solemn or heart-stirring than one 
of those birth-day addresses delivered from 
the open windows of his house, while the stu- 
dents were assembled in his rooms, or were 
standing in the court below.” 

As an author, Neander, all his life, kept 


steadily to “ one chief subject, the History of 


the Christian Church. His first considerable 


The Enemies of Spiders. 


At a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Henry C. McCook made an interest- 
ing communication on the enemies of spiders, 
and the modes adopted by the latter to pro- 
tect themselves and their young. The com- 
plete natural history of a species includes a 
knowledge of the influences which repress its 
growth or confine its increase to a limited lo- 
-ality, and in this connection the various ene- 
mies of the spider ought to receive attention. 
It is curious that, although spiders are what 
might be called the most benevolent of insects, 
never preying upon articles of use to man, and 
destroying many offensive species, our sympa- 
thies and prejudices were entirely against 
them, and on the side of their enemies. Hold- 
ing a prominent place among the latter were 
many of these hymenopterous or four-wing 
flies, the bees, wasps, &c., which produce 
flesh-eating grubs. Large numbers of spiders 
are used by these species as food. The nest 


of one of these forms was exhibited, built of 


clay, in such a manner as to resemble the 
pipes of Pan. When opened, these nests were 
found filled with spiders of different species. 
They were all paralyzed by the fly, but not 
killed; and in this state of suspended anima- 


lines, as in the case of the furrow-spider; ang 
by an outer case of tough, glazed silk, within 
which are thick paddings of brown or yellow 
floss, which forms part of the nest of the beau. 
tiful argiope aparia. These are only a few of 
the modes by which the maternal instinet of 
the mother-spider enables her to protect her 
progeny from their numerous enemies, and to 
secure herself from others.—Ledger. 
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Selected, 

Dangers Attending the Possession of Riches, 
1852, Twelfth month. I have mourned 
over the weaknesses observable in many, who 
seem almost insensibly drawn aside by the in. 
fluence of rich men, the love of grandeur, and 
the pride and self-consequence which wealth 
gives. There is a powerful temptation to fall 
in with the stream of fashionable life, and to 
coincide with the opinions of rich, nominal 
Quakers; to mingle with them, and to give 
children an education conformable to the 
standard which they erect ; however different 
from the course that true, consistent Friends, 
believe the Holy Spirit leads into. This makes 
an unfavorable distinction between the chil 
dren of those who despise the cross, and the 
children of conscientious members, who feel 
bound to regard its restrictions. But I have 


tion they remained until the hatching out of|seen and felt, that it is far better to keep to 


the grubs, which eagerly devour them, one 
after the other. The unfortunate captives lie 
limp in the jaws of the grubs, showing no 


the requisitions of grace in all things; bear. 
ing the cross faithfully, and disregarding the 
shame which the world attaches to a life of 


effort was his treatise on Julian and his|sign of sensation and making no resistance.|self-denial, both for our own everlasting good, 


Times, in 1812—a remarkable production for 
a youth of twenty-three. 


the Gnostic Systems, and his Life of Chrysos- 
tom in 1818. In 1826 he published the first 
volume of his General Church History, the 
second volume in 1829, and the later volumes 
at different intervals till his death. His His- 
tory of the Apostolic Church was issued in 
1832, and his Life of Christ in 1837. It is not 


In 1813 his Life of 
Bernhard appeared with his Development of 


| Other flies, and among these may be included 
\the common black house fly, prey upon spi- 
\ders by destroying the cocoons, or by sucking 
ithe contents of their eggs when they happen 
to be uncovered or only slightly protected. 
|The eggs are also devoured in large numbers 
iby birds. Some species of birds assist in pre- 
|venting the spread of spiders by making use 
lof their webs, especially the thicker portion 
lused in the construction of cocoons, to build 


necessary to refer here to his other writings.|their nests. A bird’s nest was exhibited, com- 
It would be understating the truth to say that | posed of this material in such quantity as to 
this one theme—the History of the Church—| indicate the destruction of a great many webs. 


formed the matter of intense and laborious 
study to Neander for forty years. It was a 
master-subject which acquired a complete 
ascendency over him, leavening his whole 
thoughts and claiming all his powers. It be- 
came the mould in which his soul was cast. 
With him the study was not mere intellectual 
discipline, or learned research as with many 
of his contemporaries. It engaged the affec- 


tions of his heart, as well as the energies of 


his intellect, so that he manifested in his 
character of Church historian his whole in- 
dividuality as a man.” . 


The Proper Training of Children. — The 
generality of parents do too little ; some do too 
much, and miss their reward, because they 
look not to any strength beyond their own ; 
after much is done, much will remain undone ; 
for the entire regulation of the heart and affec- 
tions is not the work of education alone, but 
is effected by the operation of Divine grace. 
Will it be accounted enthusiasm to suggest, 
“that the fervent effectual prayer of a right- 
eous parent availeth much?” and to observe 
that perhaps the reason why so many anxious 
mothers fail of success is, because they repose 
with confidence in their own skill and labor, 
neglecting to look to Him without whose 
blessing they do but labor in vain— Hannah 
More. 


Those hymenopterous insects which deposit 
their eggs in the cocoons of the spiders, are, 
however, their most destructive enemies. 
When the grubs are hatched, they attack the 
eggs and young of their hosts, and consume 
them as food, until sufficiently developed to 
‘obtain their nourishment. In addition to 
these adverse influences, the ordinary effects 
of bad weather are to be guarded against, and 
various means or defence, both for the adult 
insect and the young, may be studied. By 
some species, funnels are formed in the ground. 
These are either bare or lined with silk. They 
are sometimes protected by trap-doors, flaps 
of silk, or by turrets. In other cases, the 
same object is attained by occupying crevices, 
chinks, or holes in the ground as dens. 
Another group of spiders form thick, tubular 
dens or cases of silk, into which they retire 
while waiting forprey. Others roll themselves 
up in leaves. The cocoons, eggs, and young 
are protected by the lycosids, or ground spi- 
ders, by carrying them around attached to the 
spinnerets, and our common cellar spider car- 
ries her egg-sac close to her jaws. Sacs, of 
thick silk for the reception of the offspring are 
variously strengthened and protected by dif- 
ferent species, as a layer of gnawed bark, in 
the case of the speckled tube-weaver ; by lit- 
tle pats of soil and refuse, as with certain of 
the orb-weavers ; by an outside tent of thick 


and for the sake of our children. 

The influx of wealth into our country is 
producing its natural effects upon those who 
have the power of accumulating it. Where 
some are suddenly made rich, others ar 
tempted to put forth their hands to get gain, 
that they also may be made rich and honor 
able among men, like their cotemporaries, 
As wealth is acquired, large showy houses are 
sometimes provided, to suit the standing of 
the rich man, with sumptuous, fashionable 
furniture to correspond. Families, even with 
comparatively plain garb, finding themselves 
thus surrounded with grandeur, and the means 
to indulge their inclinations, may become it- 
flated with the idea that they are superior to 
those of the middle or poorer rank ; and a dis 
position to look upon them with a supercilious 
air may arise in the mind; and the daily ap 
plication to the Lord for his preserving power, 
be much forgotten. The children of such 
persons become exalted above the inp 
\of the cross, and are in danger of looking wi 
a degree of contempt, on their young friends, 
whose parents have not the means, or are not 
easy, to go into a fashionable, luxurious mode 
of living. They are in danger of growing ip 
with, or imbibing an enmity to the testimonies 
and discipline of our Society, and of becomi 
lost-to it. Our strength is thereby was 
and we fail to exert the influence in the world, 
for which we were designed. Instead of carry 
ing on the work of reformation, by lives@ 
purity and self-denial, many are in great 
danger of going back into the customs of the 
world, out of which Friends were originally 
gathered. Where those who take an activ 
part in the affairs of Society have grown rich, 
and are living in a spirit of self-importance, 
and manage its concerns in their own wisdom, 
it has a leavening effect upon others ; the lifé 
and gathering power of religion will be & 
cluded, and the right authority of meetings 
will be lost.— William Kvans. 





For “* The Friend.”’ 


John ap Thomas and his Friends, 


Or the Early History of Merion. 
(Concluded from page 197.) 


“John ap Thomas never came to Pennsyl- 
yania, but died, 3d mo. 3, 1683. ‘Katharine 
Thomas, his widow, and family arrived here 
in November, 1683, and found one-half of the 

urchase taken up in the place, since called 

erion, and some small improvement made 
on the same where we then settled.’ 

From all that is left on record, Katharine 
Thomas, or as she is frequently styled, Kath- 
arine Robert (her name before her marriage) 
was a woman of great force of character and 
of much Christian worth. These old manu- 
seript letters show her to have been connected 
by birth or marriage with many of the oldest 
tritish families, names which are still held in 
esteem in North Wales. 

Great as was the sacrifice, she does not 
seem to have hesitated to leave her comfort- 
able home and congenial friends for the distant 
and wild lands beyond the sea. 

The certificate of removal, furnished by the 
religious society of which she was a member, 
is in these words. 


To all whom it may concern : 

Whereas, Katerin Robert, of Llaithgwm, 
in y* County of Merioneth, widdow, hath de- 
cared before us her intention in order to her 
and her families removal to Pensilvania in 
America, wee thought it convenient to certify 
in her and their behalfe yt she is one yt re- 
ceived the truth for these ten years past, and 
that hath walked since answerable to the truth 
according to her measure. She is a woman 
yt never gave occasion to ye enemies of 
truth to open their mouths against ye truth 
which she owned: her children taught and 
educated in the fear of the Lord from their 
infancy Answerable to ye duty of parents, 
both professing and possessing ye truth. 

from our mens & womens 
meetings ye 18 of 5mo. 1683. 

Robert Owen Cadd Lewis 

Richard Price Elizabeth Wm. Bowen 

Edward Griffith Elizabeth John 
Margaret Cadwalader & others. 


And so, in the 7th month, 1683, Katharine 
Thomas with her sons, daughters, and ser- 
vants, numbering, in all, twenty persons, in 
the ship Morning Star, of Chester, Thomas 
Hayes, Master, set sail for the New World. 

It was a long and sad voyage, as these 
records in their family Bible, made by her 
son Thomas Jones, show. ‘Our dear sister 
Sydney departed this Life the 29th day of the 
Tth month, 1683, as we were a coming from 
yesaid place (Merionethshire) to Pennsilvania, 
on board the ship Morning Star, Thomas 
Hayes, Master.’ A little later occurs another 
sad record. ‘Our dear sister Mary departed 
this Life the 18th of ye 8th month, 1683, at 
sea in the said Journey.’ 

As has already been said the surviving 
members of the family arrived here in No- 
vember, 1683, and at once proceeded to their 
‘country home called Gelli yr Cochiaid, [the 
grove of the red partridges,] in the township 
of Merion in ye county of Philadelphia.’ 

Stricken and bereaved as she was, Kath- 
arine Thomas still had left to her brave, manly 
fons and loving daughters, who seem to have 
left nothing undone for her comfort that filial 
respect and affection could suggest. She lived 
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use of by his neighbors in the settlement of 
estates, and as guardian and protector of or- 
phan children. 

Faithful in the discharge of his duties to 
his fellow-men, active in civil and in religious 
society, an earnest and yet an humble Chris- 
tian, he proved of inestimable value to the 
members of the new colony with whom his 
lot was cast, and was a worthy descendant of 
the old and noble race from which he came.” 


fourteen years longer, but does not seem to 
have been much from her home. The mar- 
riage of her son Robert Jones, bachelor, to 
Ellen Jones, spinster, took place at her house 
11th mo. 3, 1693.* 

Thomas ap John (his father’s name re- 
versed), or as he now wrote it Thomas Jones,+ 
was born in Wales and was quite a young 
man when, with his mother, he came to 
America. He had, however, received a very 
thorough education, and, as his correspond- 
ence shows, was equally at home with the 
English and the Welsh languages. His hand- 
writing is remarkably clear, bold, and distinct, 
giving, at the first sight even, the impression| L. Hawks, there is to be found some interest- 
that it is by a man of -_ decision and force|ing information respecting the early settle- 
of character. So early as the year 1709 he|ments of Friends in that country. These were 
was Clerk of Haverford Monthly Meeting of|principally confined to the parts north of 
Ministers and Elders, and would scem to have| Albemarle Sound and east of the Chowan 
been Treasurer of the meeting also. He was| River; and tothat portion of this north-eastern 
an approved minister, and was largely made|corner of the State which is composed of Pas- 

quotank and Perquimons counties. The his- 


* Ellen Jones was a sister of David Jones, of Block-| tory says :— 
ley, who with his wife Katherin emigrated to Pennsyl- 


For “* The Friend.” 
Karly Settlement of Friends in North Carolina. 
In the History of North Carolina by Francis 


vania in the year 1699. As typical of the character of 
the certificates furnished by their friends at home to 
those removing to America, and as a type too of the 
character of those who brought them, it may not be 
amiss to insert that of these two Friends. The writer 


“John Archdale, a member of the Society 


of Friends, and one of the lords proprietors, 


was appointed Governor of Carolina, includ- 
ing both North and South, in the year 1695. 
Before his appointment, the Quakers were 


of this paper has often thought, when reading over/neither numerous nor influential in the prov- 


these certificates of membership and of removal, as they|ince. Some of the Socie 


are given, in the original book of records of Merion 


Meeting, that they constitute a roll of honor, such as}; 


can be found in the early history of scarcely any other 


ty, however, had come 
years before John Archdale saw America. 
The earliest visit of which we have been able 


people, and such as any people may be proud of. to find any record, is that of Edmundson, 
‘At our monthly meeting att Hendri-mawr, ye 24th| mentioned in George Fox’s Journal under the 
day of ye 12mo. 1699. To our dear friends and breth- year 1672, and this was long before any min- 


ren in Pennsilvania, These are to certifie whom it may |: > Sead 
. al - 17, (ister of the Church of England lived in Caro- 
concerp that our friend David Jones and Katherin his lina. The ‘Friends’ therefore, of ‘all who 


wife are such whom we dearly love and who were very res . 
servisable while they were here, and of good report|profess and call themselves Christians,’ are 
amongst their neighbours. So we Leave and recom-/entitled to the honor of having been first in 
mend them to y* Lord desiring their felicity. Were-|the field. Persecution sent them into the 


oe cee ee ae aughan, Ellis Lewis,| \ilderness of North Carolina, and this perse- 


Another certificate from a meeting at Haverford|Cution began in New England. At is impossi- 
West repeats these declarations of their service on| ble to read the book of George Bishop, setting 
truth’s behalf for many years, and of the tender love|forth, as it not unfrequently does, with coarse 
and coro = for them by the meeting now that they! +ot nervous eloquence, the horrible cruelties. 
are about to leave. ; , ‘ 

And, many years after, when they had done good practised on the Quakers = eed 
service among the Friends in their new home, the meet- without feeling an honest indignation toware 
ing held at Radnor gives to Katherin, widow of David | those in authority, and especially toward the 
Jones, this certificate, addressed to the Monthly Meet-| ministers of New England, who countenanced 
ing = P yee ar ancient felend Kitherin Jeane,|*o" encouraged such revolting atrocities un- 

ear ffriends : ones, | 3. S 

widdow, being settled within the compass of your meet- der the pretext of zeal for the oe and glory 
ing requested of us a certificate to be joyned thereto. | Of God. We can find no excuse for it in the 
After enquiry made these are to certifie on her behalfe| stereotyped apology that it accorded with the 
that she has been a servisable member of our meeting spirit of the age. It required no great sa- 
for many years; of a meek and quiet spirit, solid, in-| sacity to discover that it did not accord with 
offensive Conversation. Thus we recommend her to | th Spirit of Christ.” 

your Christian care, with desires that the same Power-| "© Spirit ¢ ie err h hei 
ful Arm that has been her stay and preserver hitherto, | * The Massachusetts authorities, when t er 
may be her support totheend’ . . poor victims sought escape from persecution 

‘Their old acres have ever since been in Virginia, followed them there, and insti- 

gated the authorities of that province to make 
common cause with them in the fines and im- 
prisonments and scourgings which were, for- 


owned, and the 
site of their children’s home occupied by the descend- | 
ants of this worthy couple. 

+ The reader is doubtless aware that the word ap 
means son of, and that the name of the father became! : . : 
thus the surname of the son. That this mode of desig-| sooth, to enlighten the minds by torturing the 


| 


nation must have led at times to great confusion there 
can be no doubt, and it could only have been continued 
among a people averse to changes. | 

After their removal to America, as in some families 
before, this nomenclature was abandoned for the most 
part. The ‘ap John’ became ‘ John’s’ (son) or ‘ Jones,’ | 
‘ap Edward’ ‘Edward’s” ‘ap William’ ‘ William’s,’ 
‘ap Robert’ ‘ Robert’s, the possessive apostrophe being 


‘bodies of Quakers. Is it not enough to make 
ithe blood boil to read of two respectable New 
England women fleeing to Virginia, and there, 
at the instigation of the Massachusetts govern- 
ment, receiving, in the words of old Bishop, 
‘thirty-two stripes apiece, em fret 
s itted. In other instances the final letter of a | whip, three knots in each cor Page. Joma hes 
eeecdieti of the new wai thus ap (or ab) Ques \up to the pillory in such an uncivil manner as 
became Bowen, ap Evan, Bevan, ap Humphrey, Pum-)!8 not fit to be rehearsed, with a running-knot 
phrey, ap Howell, Powell, ap Rees became Price, ap about their hands—the very first lash of which 
Hugh, Pugh, &. The distinguished name of Wynne| drew the blood and made it to run down in 
(Guynn) originally designated the complexion, hair, or | »hundance from their breasts ;’ and after being 





beard of its owner, which was fair or white ; while that 


of Vaughan (originally written Vychan) means the 
younger or little one. Lloyd is whitish brown or gray ; 
Gough (goch) red. 


deprived of all their goods, to be banished 
from Virginia.” 
“Some, at least, of the first permanent set- 
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tlers of North Carolina were men and women|me to stay with them, and let them have more 
fleeing from treatment in Virginia such as we|meetings. 
have described ; and from Massachusetts also| “One Tems, a justice of the peace, and his 
they afterward came, bearing about them the|wife were at the meeting, who received the 
marks of mutilation.” truth with gladness, and desired to have the 
The first record of a visit to them by any |next meeting at their house, about three miles 
of the ministers of the Society of Friends, was |off, on the other side of the water ; so we had 
in the early part of the year 1672. George|a meeting there the next day, and a blessed 
Fox and several others came to this country |time it was; for several were tendered with a 
from England, by the way of the West Indies, |sense of the power of God, received the truth 
and landed at the Patuxent river in Mary-|and abode in it. 
land. Some of the party went northward,| “I could stay no longer with them at that 
and William Edmundson went to Virginia.|time, for I had appointed a men’s meeting 
After some service there, he felt it laid upon|in Virginia, to be on the Fifth-day of that 
him to go to Carolina, and his record of his|week, things being much out of order among 
journey there shows the hardships which the|them. I therefore took my leave of them in 
Gospel messengers to newly settled sections |the love of God, and began my journey on 
of the country, had to encounter in those |Third-day morning, with my two fellow-travel- 
days. He says: lers. I had ridden but a few miles before I was 
“Two Friends accompanied me, it being |seized with grievous pain, and a weakness in 
all wilderness and no English inhabitants or|my bowels, occasioned by the great cold I got 
path-ways, but some aackeed trees to guide|with those hardships in coming thither. I 
people. The first day’s journey we did pretty |rode in great pain that day, and at night lay 
well, and lay that night in the woods, as we jin the wilderness. Soon after we alighted off 
often used to doin those parts. The next day |our horses, my two fellow-travellers, who 
being wet weather we were sorely foiled in should have helped me, fell sick and fainted. 
swamps and rivers, and one of the two who|So I was forced to rise, kindle a fire and fod- 
were with me for a guide, was at a stand to der the horses. After some time they recov- 
know which way the place lay we were to go ered from their fainting fit. The Lord was 
to. I perceiving he was at. a loss, turned my merciful, and bore up my spirit that night, 
mind to the Lord, and as He led me, I led the 'and the next day we got to Virginia to the 
way. So we travelled in many difficulties men’s meeting, and the Lord’s power was with 
until about sun-set ; then they told me, they us, and Friends received truth’s discipline in 
could travel no farther ; for they both fainted, the love of it, as formerly they had received 
being weak-spirited men. I bid them stay the doctrine of truth, for which they were 
there, and kindle a fire, and I would ride a‘ great sufferers in the spoiling of their goods, 
little farther, for I saw a bright horizon ap- the Governor being a very peevish man, and 
pear through the woods, which travellers take much set against truth and Friends.” 
as a mark of some plantation. I rode on toit,} George Fox also visited this little flock, 
and found it was only tall timber trees with- and preached the gospel among the surround- 
out underwood. But I perceived a small path, ing people in the same year, 1672. After 
which I followed until it was very dark, and leaving Pagan’s Creek, in Virginia, he says : 
rained violently ; then I alighted and set my “Our way to Carolina grew worse, being 
back to a tree, until the rain abated. It being much of it plashy, and pretty full of great 
dark, and the woods thick, I walked all night bogs and swamps; so that we were commonly 
between two trees; and though very weary, wet to the knees, and lay abroad a-nights in 
I durst not lie down on the ground, for my the woods by a fire: saving one of the nights 
clothes were wet to my skin. I had eaten we got to a poor house at Sommertown, and 
little or nothing that day, neither had I any- lay by the fire. The woman of the house 
thing to oleosh me but the Lord. In the had a sense of God upon her. The report of 
morning I returned to seek my two compan- our travel bad reached thither, and drawn 
ions, and found them lying by a great fire of some that lived beyond Sommertown to that 
wood. I told them how I had fared; and he house, in expectation to have seen and heard 
that should have been the guide, would have us; but they missed us. Next day, the twenty- 
persuaded me that we were gone past the first of the Ninth month, having travelled 
place where we intended ; but my mind drew hard through the woods, and over many bogs 
to the path which I had found the night be- and swamps, we reached Bonner’s Creek ; 
fore. So I led the way, and that path brought there we lay that night by the fire-side, the 
us to the place where we intended, viz: Henry ,woman lending us a mat to lie on. 
Phillip’s house by Albemarle river. | “This was the first house we came to in 
“ He and his wife had been convinced of the Carolina: here we left our horses, over-wearied 
truth in New England, and came here to live ;; with travel. From hence we went down the 
and not having seen a Friend for seven years creek in a canoe to Macocomocock River, and 
before, they wept for joy to see us. It being came to Hugh Smith’s, where people of other 
on a First-day morning when we got there, al- professions came to see us (no Friends inhabit- 
though I was weary and faint, and my clothes ing that part of the country) and many of 
wet, I desired them to send to the people there- them received us gladly. Amongst others, 
away to come to a meeting about the middle came Nathanial Batts, who had been governor 
of the day, and I would lie down upon a bed, !of Roan-oak. He went by the name of Cap- 
and if I slept too long, that they should awake tain Batts, and had been a rude, desperate 
me. Now about the hour appointed many |}man. He asked me about a woman in Cumber- 
promie come, but they had little or no religion, |land, who, he said, he was told, had been 
or they came and sat down in the meet-j|healed by our prayers and laying on of hands, 
ing smoking their pipes. In a little time the|after she had been long sick, and given over 
Lord’s testimony arose in the authority of his|by the physicians: he desired to know the 
power, and their hearts being reached by it,!certainty of it. I told him, we did not glory 
several of them were tendered and received in such things, but many such things had 
the testimony. After meeting they desired been done by the power of Christ. 





| 


“Not far from hence we had a a 


among the people, and ~~ were taken wit 
the truth; blessed be the Lord! Then pagg. 
ing down the river Maratick in a canoe, we 


went down the bay Connie-oak, to a Captain's, 


who was loving to us, and lent us his boat, 
for we were much wetted in the canoe, the 
water flashing in upon us. With this boat 
we went to the governor's; but the water in 


some places was so shallow, that the 
being loaden, could not swim ; so that we put 
off our shoes and stockings, and waded thro 
the water a pretty way. The governor, with 
his wife, received us lovingly ; but a doctor 
there would needs dispute with us. And 
truly bis opposing us was of good servigg, 
giving occasion for the opening of many thi 

to the people concerning the Light and Spirit 
of God, which he denied to be in every one; 
and affirmed it was not in the Indians. When’ 
upon I called an Indian to us, and asked bim, 
‘Whether or no, when he did lie, or do wre 
to any one, there was not something in him, 
that did reprove him for it? He said, ‘There 
was such a thing in him that did so reprove 
him ; and he was ashamed when he had done 
wrong, or spoken wrong.’ So we shamed 
the doctor before the governor and people; 
insomuch that the poor man ran out 80 fay, 
that at length he would not own the serip 
tures. We tarried at the governor's that night; 
and next morning he very courteously walked 
with us himself about two miles through the 
woods, to a place whither he had sent our 
boat about to meet us. Taking leave of him, 
we entered our boat, and went about thirty 
miles to Joseph Scot’s, one of the representa- 
tives of the country. There we had a sound, 
precious meeting; the people were tender, 
and much desired after meetings. Wherefore 
at an house about four miles further, we had 
another meeting; to which the governors 
secretary came, who was chief secretary of 
the province, and had been formerly ¢on 
vinced. 

“T went from this place among the Indians, 
and spoke to them by an interpreter, showing 
them, ‘That God made all things in six days, 
and made but one woman for one man; and 
that God did drown the old world because 
of their wickedness. Afterwards I spoke to 
them concerning Christ, showing them that 
He died for all men, for their sins, as well a 
for others ; and had enlightened them as well 
as others; and that if they did that which 
was evil He would burn them; but if they 
did well they should not be burned.’ There 
was among them their young king and other 
of their chief men, who seemed to recelve 
kindly what I said to them. j 

“ Having visited the north part of Carolina, 
and made a little entrance for truth upon the 
people there, we began to return again t 
wards Virginia, having several meetings B 
our way, wherein we had good service for the 
Lord, the people being generally tender and 
open ; blessed be the Lord! We lay one night 
at the secretary’s, to which we had much 
to get ; for the water being shallow, we could 
not bring: our boat to shore. But the sect 
tary’s wife, seeing our strait, came herself in 
a canoe, her husband being from home, 
brought us to land. By next morning ow 
boat was sunk, and full of water; but we ee 
her up, mended her, and went away in 
that day about twenty-four miles, the wate 
being rough, and the winds high; but th 
great power of God was seen, in carrying @ 
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gfe in that rotten boat. In our return we 
had a very precious meeting at Hugh Smith’s; 
praised be the Lord forever! The people 
were very tender, and very good service we 
had amongst them. There was at this meet- 
ing an Indian captain, who was very lov- 
ing; and acknowledged it to be truth that 
was spoken. There was also one of the In- 
dian priests, whom they called a Pauwaw, 
who sat soberly among the people. The 
ninth of the Tenth month we got back to 
Bonner’s Creek, where we had left our horses; 
having spent about eighteen days in the north 
of Carolina.” 
(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


THE WATER AND THE FLOWER. 


One quiet eve, some years ago, whilst lingering by a 
stile, 

That ran along a way-side path, to watch the clouds 
awhile, 

Ere thought had lifted from my heart the shadow of 
her wing, 

I saw a child—a little girl—returning from the spring. 

Her well-filled pitcher lightly pressed her curls of 
silken hair, 

Supported by a tiny hand, and she was very fair, 

With something in her sunny face pure as the sky above, 

And something in her gentle eye that guardian angels 
love. 


A little flower, blossoming a step or so aside, 
This happy child of innocence, with sudden joy espied ; 
Then letting down her pitcher with the same sweet 
joyous song, 
She watered it, half-laughingly, and gayly tripped along. 
The flower seemed to raise its head, bowed by a sum- 
mer’s sun, 
And _ beneath the act which she unconsciously had 
one, 
Whilst wandering on with fairy tread, as merry as before, 
oe’ her pass the garden-gate and close the cottage- 
oor. 


Oh! often when this little scene has crossed my thoughts 
again 

I've wondered if—with all the love that warmed her 
spirit then— 

a girl has tripped through life as joyous to the 
ast, 

Refreshing all the weary hearts that met her as she 
passed : 

If, — unconscious tenderness, her heart has paused to 

ess 

The poor amid their poverty, the sad in their distress ; 

Still following up God’s teachings, day by day, and 
hour by hour, 

Foreshadowed in that simple seene—the water and the 
flower :— 


If with a song as pure and sweet, that voice has hushed 
to rest 

The troubles of an aching heart, a sorrow-laden breast ; 

If to the wayside wanderer where’er her steps have led, 

e pitcher has been lowered ever kindly from her head. 

O! holy, happy Charity ! how many pleasures lost 

By those who have not known thee, had been worthy 
of the cost ; 

aon seny heads a blessing from a better world have 

borne, 
Whilst lowering the pitcher to the weary and the worn. 


sag" ~ uo stood beside God’s spring of blessings 

ay by day, 

To fill the pitcher of thy wants and carry it away; 

The poor and the dejected—whom God hath willed to 

roam— 

Are resting by the wayside that leads thee to thy home; 

Oh! let thy heart beat ever quick in actions kind to be! 

cor Him whose bounty has at all times followed 

ee, 

And deem it not a trouble, in the wayside or the town, 

0 linger where the weary are, and let the pitcher down. 
A. H.S8. 


“Straight is the line of duty, 
Curved is the line of beauty ; 
Walk by the first and thou shalt see, 
The other ever follow. thee.” 
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Selected. 
WINTER’S TRIUMPH. 
Earth had lost her verdant mantle, 
Drear and bare stood bush and tree, 
Through the long night, 
Waiting ghost-like, 
Their departed pageantry. 


From the desolated forest, 

From the sad earth, brown and dry, 
Night winds borrow 
Song of sorrow, 

Waft it upwards to the sky. 


“Tis not for departed glory, 
Wounded pride—we grieve alone, 
When we render 
All our splendor, 
Then, our lovers, too have flown. 


** All our green haunts are forsaken, 
And in lighted halls they boast, 
Flowers fairer, 
Jewels rarer, 
Then the glory we have lost. 


“ All the gems of earth and ocean 
Art hath gandily combined, 
And bereft us, 
Till it left us, 
Not a votary behind.” 


Pitying, the heavens listened, 

Tenderly the skies bent down, 
Lowly bending, 
Earthward sending 

Tears of sympathy profound. 


Then the clouds all leagued together, 
Each some friendly force employed, 
And that Frost: sprite, 
Who by star light 
Works such wonders without noise— 


Earth, sweet mother, we will deck her, 
We will make her cause our own, 
Regal splendor 
We will lend her 
Such as art hath never known. 


Cheerily on the task they enter, 
Noiselexsly their soft strokes fell, 
But by morning, 
Without warning, 
Lo! a wondrous miracle. 


Field of forest, rock and river 
Purest diamonds displayed, 
Frail and airy, 
Work of fairy 
Never more amazement made. 


Emeralds, amethyst and ruby, 

Blend their hues with diamond sheen ; 
When the sun rose, 
Rarest rainbows 

Were in each clear crystal seen. 


Marble pavement, smoother, purer, 
Than in Persian tales you meet; 
Hall ne’er offered 
Palace proffered 
Fairer floor for monarch’s feet. 


Gothie areh, with diamond columns 
Glittered through the spacious hall, 
Sparkling founiains 
From the mountains 
Changed to crystals in their fall. 


Art shrank back with awe and wonder, 
And the most insensate felt, 

At that hour 

Beauty’s power, 
And at Nature’s altar knelt. 


Many days their weight of splendor, 
Shrub and tree in triumph wore, 
Thousands gazing, 
‘Thousands praising 
Could they wish or ask for more ? 


“Oh! take back this heartless glitter 
Riches are a weight of woe ; 
They will cost us, 
They have lost us 
Ease and freedom—let them go.” 


Then the warm and genial sunbeams 
Melted all that cold display, 

Like all glory, 

Transitory 
Fading into mist away. 


ee ae 
Selected. 


WHAT SICKNESS MEANS. 
Loved ones, ye whose tender pity 
Soothes and comforts all my pain, 
You are wondering why your praying 
Seems an asking all in vain; 
You are wondering why I suffer 
In the spring time of the year, 
When e’en to the plants and flowers 
Blessed spring-time brings its cheer. 
Loved ones, I am with our Father, 
With a loving trusting heart ; 
He has called me from the great world 
To a little room apart ; 
And with looks of love so tender 
That my soul can ask no more, 
*Twixt the world and all its gladness 
And myself He’s shut the door. 


For He has such words to whisper 
As must be in quiet heard— 
For his sweet voice is so low-toned 
Noise might make me lose a word— 
Sickness means, so close to Jesus 
In a little room apart! 
With a shut door, that each whisper 
Through the ear glides to the heart. 


Loved ones, the shut door will open 
When the whispering is done! 

And I leave the darkened chamber, 
Not a sad and weary one; 

Not a soul that has been smitten 
By a cruel stinging rod ; 

But a mortal, blessed and strengthened 
By an interview with God. 

counter 


Formal Prayer—The evening was spent 
pleasantly in the family of a pious settler. 
After the reading of the Scriptures, a long 
silence ensued, which was concluded by my 
stating to the company, that I did not appre- 
hend it was my place, at that time, to express 
anything in the way of exhortation or prayer. 
|On my doing this, the master of the house 
knelt down with his family and uttered some 
petitions, We thought it our place on this 
|occasion to keep our seats, and thus to beara 
testimony against that disposition which de- 
termines on such occasions to utter something 
in the way of prayer; and which bas by this 
means a strong tendency to draw the mind 
away from inward prayer, and to cherish a 
feeling as if prayer must necessarily be vocal, 
and might be performed by proxy. We after- 
wards had some satisfactory conversation on 
this subject, and on the advantage of culti- 
| yating in silence an individual inward exer- 
|cise, and of not engaging in vocal prayer, ex- 
cept when the mind is brought under the 
feeling of duty in the matter. My mind was 
subsequently drawn towards the prisoner- 
servants, and we had an open opportunity 
with them both in testimony and in prayer. 
A son of our host, who voluntarily accom 
panied us to visit the prisoners, became awak- 
ened to the importance of eternal things at 
this time: he, and most of the other members 
of the family afterwards adopted the princi- 
ples of Friends, under a conviction of their 
scriptural soundness, and a clear perception 
of the operation of Divine power upon the 
mind, known in their practical adoption.— 
James Backhouse. 


auntie 

Bodily infirmaties, like breaks in a wall, 
have often become avenues through which the 
light of Heaven has entered to the soul, and 
made the imprisoned inmates long for release. 
—Isaae Watts. 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Natural History, Science, &. 


Shetland Ponies.—The ponies are not an 
agricultural but a domestic necessity. In 
Shetland, as in parts of Ireland, every family 
depends for its supply of fuel on peat, and as 
peat is seldom found near at hand on the 
shore where the houses stand, but on the hill 
behind them—there is always a hill in the 
rear in Shetland, every island consisting main- 
ly of hill, with a patch or two of “smooth” 
land in a few snug nooks by the shore—and 
as it often is at a distance of several steep and 
stony miles, each house requires several ponies, 
the number depending on the distance and 
the character of the road. A family living 
“convenient” to the peat may require only 
two peat carriers, and another family may 
require haif a dozen. The material, after it 
has been dug and dried in the usual manner, 
is carried home on the backs of the ponies, in 
baskets called “cassies.” It is obvious that 
the back which has to perform this kind of 
service should be broad and strong. The 
Shetland pony is a striking example of de- 
velopment; for generations past he has been 
bred and reared and trained with a uniformity 
which could not have been secured in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. 
physique and general character, his hereditary 
instincts and intelligence, his small size, and 
his purity and fixity of type. A pony belong- 
ing toa breed which has had to pick its zigzag 
way down a steep declivity during many 
generations must be sure-footed. By the same 
rule a pony, whose grooms and playmates in- 
clude a dozen juveniles—the children of the 
neighborhood, who roll about underneath him 
or upon bis back—must be gentle. The pony 
of the Shetland Isles is the pet of the family, 
gentle as the Arab’s steed under similar train- 
ing. He will follow his friend indoors like a 
dog, and lick the platters or the children’s 
faces. He has no more kick in him than a 
‘at, and no more bite than a puppy. He is 
a noble example of the complete suppression 
of these vicious propensities—The London 
Field. 

The Effects of Tobacco.—The injurious 
effects of the use of tobacco are now attract- 
ing the attention of men of science and re- 
ligion in a degree unparalleled in the history of 
its modern use. The German government, 
alarmed by the fact that excessive smoking 
has damaged the constitutions of the young 
men, has taken the matter in hand as a matter 
of self protection. In some of the towns the 
officers have authority to arrest any boy 
under sixteen years of age who is smoking 
on the streets and to punish the offence by 
fine and imprisonment. The Belgian govern- 


ment sent a Belgian physician upon a tour of 


observation and inquiry through their coun- 
try, and he found that too general and exces- 
sive use of tobacco is the main cause of color- 
blindness, “an affection which is occasioning 
so much anxiety both in Belgium and Ger- 
many on account of its influence upon railway 
and other accidents and military inefficiency.” 
The French government were alarmed by the 
same facts several years ago.—Zion’s Herald. 

A Bird’s Wit—Some time since, while riding 
slowly along a dusty macadamized road, | 
was startled by the burried flight close by my 
side of a small bird, which dropped in the 
road a few paces ahead, and after a flutter in 
the dust sat perfectly motionless. I drew up 
my horse to watch events, when a moment 
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later a hawk swooped by, but missed its prey, 
and went off into an adjoining field. The 
sparrow remained still in its place, and, all 
covered with dust, looked for all the world 
like one of the many loose stones in the road 
—so much so, that no wonder it should have 
escaped the sharp sighteven of the hawk. But 
one explanation of such a freak seemed possi- 
ble; and when we reflect that these birds 
generally take to the bushes or to the lichen- 
spotted rail fences, when pursued by hawks, 
and that dust is not a constant factor of the 
environment, we stop to admire so bright a 
spark of intelligence kindled under such try- 
ing circumstances.—Popular Science Monthly. 

“The Dark Continent” is receiving light 
from all points of the compass. A dispatch 
to the African Society of Germany announces 
that Dr. Lentz, who left Timbuctoo on the 
second of Eleventh month, arrived at Medine, 
the first French port in the Senegal coun- 















against the clerical schools. 


have been going on for a considerable time, 
The questions involved have agitated Ger. 
man politics, and embarrassed, not a little 
Bismarck’s policy ; but the great statesman 
bas been more than a match for the P 

his iron purpose could not be bent; aiid the 
other day it was officially declared in the 
Legislature that reconciliation is hopel 
and the German laws must take their course, 


“A second view of the subject is the re 


bellious attitude of Belgium, heretofore the 
most Catholic State of Northern Europe. 
The liberal or anti-clerical party is in power 
there ; it has turned all its power against the 
ecclesiastics, especially against their control 
of the popular education. 


The State or com. 
munal schools have been set in full arrg 
The priests have 
used their usual weapons against the Govern. 
ment: the pulpit, the sacraments, they 
grave itself. They have preached against it; 


te also introducing horses and mules into|people are now thoroughly 
oe country. 


try, in good health, and reached, on the|have excommunicated the State teachers, and 
twenty-second of the same month, the port of|the parents and children who favor the State 
St. Louis, on the West Coast; thus demon-|schools ; have denied them the sacraments, 
strating the feasibility of the French projectjand even the consolations of religion in death, 
of a line of rail between these points. A|But they have failed in all these attempts 
German trading-house is also to work on|And perhaps popery has never had a mor 
this same coast in the enterprise of extending|thorough overhauling in newspapers, pamph: 


Hence his|the coffee culture farther down the coast to}lets, books, and public speeches, than it 


the Gaboon country, where a professional] bad, for some months, in Belgium. The Gov. 
botanist, in the pay of the company, has}ernment accuses the Pope himself of disin 
studied up the matter, and introduced scientific | genuousness, of downright lying, in his corres. 
appliances in the work. The plantation lies} pondence with its functionaries and his bisho 
a day’s journey inward from Gaboon, and al-|on the subject ; and has at last sheerly die 
ready a hundred free negroes are engaged|owned him and his pseudo court by with 
with axe and fire in clearing up the primitive|drawing the Belgian ambassador. 
forest and preparing it for the cultivator. The| “The common people of France have been 
coffee trees are brought from Liberia, and|devoted Catholics, and the nation has for 
some of them are so far forward that a crop|centuries been recognized by the Popes as 
is expected from them in two years. They|the most faithful ally of the papacy. But the 
epublican, a8 
the elections demonstrate. The Government 
Colonel ‘Stephenson, of the United States}has summarily suppressed the unauthorized 
Geological Survey, reports a large village of|religious houses ; every possible effort was 
cliff dwellers between.the Jemez Mountains;made by the Church to excite sympathy, and 
and the Rio Grande River, in New Mexico./even violence, in its own behalf against the 
The cliffs rise to a height from 50 to 500 feet.|measure. Even good Republicans became 
Some of them contain two, some three, and|anxious about the result, and Cabinet Minis 
others as many as five lines of dwellings, rising|ters were shaken to pieces with doubts. But 
line above line, and, back toward the mountain|the suppression has been boldly prosecuted, 
tier above tier. The houses on top of the cliff|and, evidently, France accepts it. Nearly all 
in the abandoned city are rectangular in form,|the chaplains in the army were Roman Catho- 
but the caves are circular, being ten to fifteen|lics ; these have been displaced, or at least 
feet in diameter, with arched roofs. Within|left without State support. The Chamber of 
the excavations are numerous small rooms.|Deputies has just received with enthusiastie 
Before each line of dwellings there appears to|applause the report of M. Brisson, from the 
have been pavements sometimes four or five| Budget Committee, proposing to tax the re 
feet in width, on the broadest of which Col.|ligious orders, and subject them and their 
Stephenson found imprints of feet. Many|property to the laws which apply to other 
pictures and hieroglyphics adorn the face of|citizens. The figures of the report on the 
the rock. accumulation of the untaxed property of these 
— Whitney, a Massachusetts man who re-|orders are indeed startling. Besides their 
sides in South Africa, proposes to introduce] hospitals, schools, &c., they hold no less than 
the raising of ostriches in San Bernardino|712,000,000 [francs] worth of real estate. In 
County, Cal., starting with one hundred pairs.|thirty years mortmain land has increased 
He says that, twelve years ago, only forty from 43,000,000 to 120,000,000. The Jesuits 
ostriches were domesticated in South Africa,|alone possess 42,000,000. 
where now there are 150,000. ‘| “These are ominous events certainly ; some 
cae of them would be inadmissible among U& 
oh For “The Friend.” | But we must bear in mind that in Europe the 
Religious Items, &e. . Church is a State affair. The union of Church 
Church and State in Europe—The Chris- and State is the fruitful source of all these evils. 
tian Advocate in a recent number, reviewing The priests are de facto State functionaries— 
the relations of the Papal Government with paid by the State.’ 
several of the European States, says: “One Woman Preaching.—From the Brethren at 
of the recent European facts, full of signifi- Work we learn that there are two sisters Mm 
vance, is the utter failure of the negotiations]one of our Western States, going from house to 
between Germany and the Vatican. They|house teaching the people the way of the Lord 
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more perfectly. Some of them say, “ Almost 
thou persuadest me to bea Christian.” Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla accompanied Paul from 
(orinth to Ephesus, and rendered him very 
important service. It is said that Aquila 
and Priscilla expounded the word of the Lord 
mto Apollos more perfectly, which is evidence 
that Priscilla assisted in expounding the word 
ofthe Lord. It might be good for the Church 
today, if we had more Priscillas to assist in 
expounding the word.—Herald of Truth. 

A Roman Catholic College, intended ex- 
cusively for the training of priests for African 
Missions, has been established at Malta. 

The colored Baptists of Texas have raised 
$1,000 to purchase a school property at Mar- 
shall, and propose obtaining $1,500 more in 
thenext three months. This is a hopeful sign 


of progress for the colored people. 


THE FRIEND. 
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SECOND MONTH 5, 1881. 


Alate number of the National Baptist prints 
an article headed “ False Revival Methods,” 
which contains some statements and thoughts 
that may well awake serious reflections in the 
minds of those Friends who have been in- 
duced to look with favor on the exciting 
scenes which have been introduced in many 
cases into meetings under our name. From 
wa article, the following paragraphs are 
taken :— 


“T once heard a group of Methodist ministers 
talking on the subject of revival methods, and one 
of them said he knew a church in New York City 
which once received four hundred probationers in a 
single winter, only twenty-five of whom became full 
members ; and another of the company cited an in- 
stance in the same city in which the number was 
two hundred probationers and seventeen full mem- 
bers. Such facts are very suggestive, when we re- 
flect that all these probationers are made to count 
as accessions, and that, probably, most of them will 
be counted over again in the course of two or three 
years, and that some of them will go on repeating 
the process of being counted once in about that 
length of time so long as they live. It may serve to 
open our eyes with regard to the value of certain 
statistics. 

“But the statistical is by no means the most in- 
teresting aspect of these statements. Considered in 
their religious and spiritual bearings, to every per- 
son who really cares for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom on the earth, they are simply appalling. 
Must there not be something radically and danger- 
ously wrong in the method of work which brings 
forth such results? The process of ‘gathering in’ 
was something like this: The churches held special 
meetings, with or without an evangelist, and with- 
out reference to the existence of any real religious 
interest. In most cases, the only thing the Lord 
had to do with the appointment of the meetings was 
to bring around the usual season of the year for hold- 
ingthem. These people attended the meetings, and, 
when everything possible had been done to arouse 
their feelings, the ‘workers’ went up and down the 
aisles and urged them to come to the ‘altar.’ Either 

use they had some fear of being lost, or, because 
they were urged beyond their strength to resist, they 


went. There, the brethren prayed a little over them, | 


and groaned and wept a great deal, and shouted still 
More, until they were wrought up into a perfect 
paroxysm of excitement, and were ready to do or 


say anything they were told, if only to get relief 


m the distress of their situation. They were then 
asked if they didn’t feel better; and as soon as they 
Would say ‘yes,’ were told to shout ‘Glory ;’ and 
the work was done, and every one of them thought 
he was surely ticketed for heaven. 
two or three months, they ‘lost the blessing’ and 
their names were stricken from the roll. 


In the course of 


“Tf they are ever again interested in religious 
matters, will they not again go through the same 
process, and, thinking they have been ‘converted 
again,’ rest content with it, not desiring any deeper 
work in their hearts, because they have no concep- 
tion of anything different? Does not observation 
show that those who go through this process once, 
generally go through it again, falling away and all, 
unless they have been so hardened as never to be 
again religiously impressed ? 

“In our revival meetings, we are in danger of 
confusing animal and religious excitement, and of 
placing too much confidence in the process of going 
through with certain motions, as though sin was a 
disease to be eradicated by the ‘movement cure.’ 

“1. Let us beware of urging to the performance of 
certain actions in such a way as to leave it to be 
supposed that they have anything to do with saving 
the soul. Many a poor soul has thought that, in 
‘standing up for prayers,’ or in ‘going forward to 
the altar,’ it has done a meritorious work, and has 
relied on these for salvation more than on Christ. 
The wisdom of urging the ee to do any of 
these things is very doubtful. When they have 
reached a certain stage of excitement, they may be 
persuaded to do almost anything whether or not the 
act has to them any significance. 

“2. The scenes which are enacted at ‘ altars’ and 
‘anxious seats’ are abominations in the sight of hea- 
ven. How can convicted, anxious, and seeking souls 
exercise intelligent faith in Christ, pray for pardon, 
count the cost of entering upon a religious life, sin- 
cerely give themselves to God and receive assurance 
of acceptance, in a Babel of shrieks and groans and 
sobs, and where every sound and motion is employed 
to create the greatest possible animal excitement? 
To put them amid such surroundings is an outrage 
upon decency and common sense.” 


———— 


With the general tenor of the extracts above 
given, we fully accord. It is an easy matter 
for a person of an earnest and enthusiastic 
temperament, when laboring in a great cause 
(as that of religion undoubtedly is) to work 
himself into a state of undue excitement, and 
to mistake the heat of his own passions for 
a Divine power and influence. As Samuel 
Fothergill declared, more than a hundred 
years ago, “The passionate preacher hath 
affected the passionate hearer ; both have been 
in raptures and neither edified.” We know 
that powerful religious feeling, like any other 
strong emotion, will affect the physical frame, 
and often produce an agitation which is visible 
to the outward eye. Tt was the acknowledg- 
ment and the manifestation of this which gave 
to our religious Society its popular name of 
Quaker. We are not ashamed of the appella- 
tion, nor of the thing which led to it; and 
which continues to be the experience of many 
at this day—especially when under the pre- 
paring hand for service in the Church. But) 
we believe the experienced Christian will 
testify that the seasons of nearest access to| 
the throne of grace, and of closest communion! 
with the Author of all good, are those in which 
all within us is hushed in holy awe and silent 
adoration of Him who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords, and who yet deigns to visit the 
hearts of his people with a sense of his solem- 
nizing presence. Such an one has little or no 
desire to produce a commotion or physical 
excitement in an assembly, which is often a 
mere counterfeit imitation of the real work of 
Grace; but he is more earnestly concerned to 
turn the people to that Divine Light in their 
souls, even the Spirit of our gracious Redeemer, 
which can show them their real condition 
and can give them strength to forsake their 
sins, and thus practically and truly bring them 
to Christ. 

We believe that man, without Divine as- 
sistance, cannot promote the work of grace in 


others. The regeneration of the heart is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is still marvellous in the 
eyes that are anointed to see the truth. Some 
who imagine they are doing much for the 
Lord’s cause in the earth, and who are highly 
extolled by their injudicious admirers, may 
yet come to see in the hour of calm reflection, 
that they have been misled by their imagina- 
tion, and that the building they have been so 
laboriously erecting is not founded on the 
Rock. 


We have received from Wm. H. 8S. Wood, 
No. 27 Great Jones Street, New York, a cir- 
cular expressing his desire to obtain such in- 
formation as may assist him in the preparation 
of a work relating to the position of the So- 
ciety of Friends in the War of the Rebellion. 
In this circular he says: “ Every one in pos- 
session of any fact, history, incident, or anec- 
dote concerning or relating to the Society or 
any of its members, in connection with the 
war, is respectfully invited to send it to Wm. 
H. S. Wood, as soon as it can conveniently be 
done. Particular care should be taken to 
give names, dates, and facts in full, as far as 
possible, to insure accuracy. 

Addresses of those who are likely to be 
able to furnish material are specially desired, 
together with any information which may 
lead to other sources of supply.” 


We have received a copy of the Annual 
Report of the “ Howard Institution,” located 
at No. 1612 Poplar Street, under the care of 
an Association of Women Friends. It is de- 
signed as a place of refuge and reform for 
females, who, after having served a term of 
imprisonment, manifest a desire to reform ; or 
others, who on account of their vicious habits, 
equally need moral restraint and domestic 
discipline. 

Having enlarged their accommodations dur- 
ing the past year, the Managers are now in 
need of funds, and appeal to their former 
friends for aid. The treasurer is Rebecca T. 
Haines, No. 545 North 22nd St., Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Univep Strates.—The House Committee on Terri- 
tories decided to report adversely the bill dividing the 
Territory of Dakota, and providing for the admission 
of the southern portion into the Union as a State. 

The heaviest rain storm on the Pacific coast since 
1861, began on the 28th ult., and spread from British 
Columbia to Southern California. The Sicramento 
Valley, from Cache Creek to Red Bluffs, looks like a 
vast lake. The town of Napa and part of Watsonville 
are flooded. Several washouts are reported on the line 
of the Central Pacific and Santa Cruz railways. The 
lower portions of San Francisco were flooded, and the 
damage there is heavy. It is believed that the loss 
throughout the State has been immense. Eight China- 
men were killed by a land slide on a mountain near 
Santa Cruz. Camp Capitola, on Soquel Creek, four 
miles from Santa Cruz, was washed out, only four houses 
remaining, but the inhabitants escaped. At Windsor, 
in Sonoma county, the rainfall was 13 inches in seventy 
hours; at Placerville, Eldorado county, it was 7.60 
inches in twenty-four hours. 

The ice companies along the Hudson river have this 
season secured abont 3,000,000 tons of ice. The Knick- 
erbocker Company has gathered about 1,400,000 tons, 
against 150,000 last year. 

The State authorities of Florida have entered into a 
contract with I. Coryell, of Jacksonville, and A. B. 
Linderman, representing capitalists of Philudelphia and 
San Francisco, to drain Lake Okeechobee, in Southern 
Florida. The scheme, if successfully carried out, will 
reclaim millions of acres of excellent sugar lands, and 
result not only in the reclamation of the bed of the lake 
itself, but, itis believed, in that of the two vast swamps 
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known as the “ Everglades” and the “ Big Cypress,” 
which lie south of the lake, and cover the greater por- 
tion of the lower end of the peninsula. ‘he “ Ever- 
glades,” sixty miles in length, and about the same in 
width, really constitute a vast lake from one to six feet 
in depth, studded with thousands of small islands. 

Speaking of the project to cut a railroad tunnel under 
the Falls of Niagara, the Montreal Witness says: “ This 
connection between Canada and the United States will 
be made partly by tunnel and partly by tube. Certain 
railways are forming a combination for Western trade, 
and this project is part of the scheme.” 

The cultivation of pampas grass, now so much used 
for decorative purposes, has become quite a profitable 
industry in Southern California. ‘Ihree-quarters of an 
acre planted to pampas grass, yielded, at two and a half 
cents a head, $500. Another grower sold all he could 
raise at seven and a half cents per head. Last year 
10,000 heads or plumes of this grass were sold from 
that region. 

The total population of Wisconsin is 1,315,480, of 
whom 635,374 are females, 405,417 foreign born, and| 
5858 colored. The total population of Kansas is 995,- 
966, of whom 459,241 are females, 109,705 foreign born, 
and 43,910 colored. The total population of Colorado 
is 194,649, of whom only 65,178 are females. The! 
foreign born number 39,780, and the colored 3197. The| 
total population of Dakota Territory is 135,180, of whom 
52,878 are females, 51,793 of foreign birth and 2003 In- 
dians, colored and Chinese. 

According to the census returns, the assessed valua- 
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ferent yards at 4 a 6} cts. per pound, the latter rate for |especially being large, and there was increased business 
extra. activity at Sydney. The corvette Emerald had sailed 
Sheep were a fraction higher : 6000 head arrived and |for the Solomon Islands to punish the natives for pe. 
sold at the different yards at 5 a 6} cts., and lambs at|cent attacks on British subjects. Favorable 
5} a 6} cts. per pound. had been received from the New Ireland settlement, 
Hogs were in fair demand at an advance : 5000 head | where thirty additional colonists had arrived, 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 7 a 8 cts. per} King Kalakaua has informed a San Francisco re. 
pound, as to condition. porter that the object of his visit to Asiatic and Kuro. 


Foreign.—The state trials in Dublin resulted, on| pean countries is to secure a desirable class of immj. 
the 25th instant, in a disagreement of the jury. It is|grants to the Sandwich Islands, to take the place of the 
natives, who seem doomed to extinction at an early day, 


not expected that a new trial will take place. 
The Daily News and the Pali Mall Gazette disapprove 


of the sweeping nature of the bill for the protection of Information has been received of great sufferir in 
life and property in Ireland, and especially the pro-|Kansas. Contributions, either in money or clot 


vision giving it retrospective action. sent to Joshua L. Bailey, No. 210 Chestnut St., wi 
A despatch from Paris to the Times says: “The re- promptly forwarded. ” » Will be 


port which Count M. de Lesseps will read to-day (Mon- 
day), at the first constitution meeting of the Panama 
Canal Company, states that the subscriptions result in 
applications for 1,209,609 shares, of which France sub- 


Will Friends please examine and see what clothi 
and bedding they can spare, or money to buy the need. 


scribed for 994,508 shares. Seventy engineers, super- 
intendents and doctors have been sent to the Isthmus. 
Steam engines have been ordered which will permit of 
the employment of a number of day laborers, not to ex- 
ceed 8000. The entire capital required amounts to 
600,000,000 frances, only 300,000,000 francs of which 
have been called up, the remainder to be covered by 
the issue of obligations.” 

A despatch to the Standard from Vienna, says Spain 


has recently been in communication with the chief) 


Cabinets of Europe, with a view to asserting her claims | 


tion of the real and personal property of the State of| to be considered one of the European Powers, and has 
Massachusetts is $1,584,756,802, of which $473,596,730' met with considerable success. Great damage has been 
is personal. The State taxation is $1,500,000; county,’ caused by floods in the Provinces of Madrid, Seville, 
$863,000 ; city and town, $21,964,323, | Cadiz, Cordova, Badajoz, Valladolid, Toledo, Sarragossa, 
The eruption of Mount Baker, in Washington Ter-| Teruel, Jaen, Murcia, Guadalajara, Burgos, Malaga, 
ritory, is reported to be increasing in vivlence. jand Barcelona. ‘The railways in many places are under 
A certificate of the death of Sally Hunter, aged 115 water. The Guadalquiver river is still rising. 
years, has been received at the Health Office in Wash-| Greece having sent troops to the frontier, Turkish 
ington. 8. Hunter, it is alleged, was born in Westmore-| transports are conveying 27,000 men from Smyrna to 
land Co., Va., in 1766, belonging to the Washington’ the Gulf of Volo as a precaution. 
estate, and was one of the servants manumitted by Gen-| General Skobeleff telegraphs from Geok-Tepe, on the 
eral Washington’s will. She and her children have 24th ult., announcing that the Russians on that day | 
lived in the National Capital since the beginning of the captured Geok-Tepe and Dengil-Tepe after nine hours’ | 
civil war. It is believed that this aged woman is really desperate fighting, and that the Tekke Turcomans are 
“ the last of the servants of George Washington.” |in full retreat. “ Their loss,” he says, “ was enormous. | 
The mortality in this city last week was 402—199 of The Tekke Turcomans were pursued and cut down for 
the number being males, and 203 females—t4 died of a distance of fifteen versts.” 


consumption ; 54 of small pox; 40 of pneumonia, and; The British Consul at Shanghai, — Davenport, says 


ful supplies for suffering Friends in Arkansas and 
Iowa. We have just shipped a barrel of flannels, muy. 
lins and warm clothing, to suffering Friends in North 
Carolina, and anything sent to H. H. Bonwill, gig 
Wallace street, will be promptly attended to, 3 


WANTED, 


In a Friend’s family in the country, a well educated 
young woman—a Friend preferred—to teach children 
under twelve years of age, and assist in sewing and 
light domestic duties. 

Address, Office of “ The Friend.” 


WANTED. 

Superintendent, Matron and Teacher for “The Emlen 
Institution,” for the benefit of boys of African and in 
dian descent. It is a manual labor school, with a farm 
of 100 acres to cultivate. To instruct and train the boys 
for usefulness in this life and happiness in an 
there are needed good housekeepers, farmers and 
ciplinarians, who are earnestly concerned for the me 
ligious welfare of the chiidren. 

Address Israel H. Johnson, No. 226 W. Wa 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; or, Richard C. Sh 
Jarrett-town P.O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 


15 scarlet fever. there is little doubt that the dreadful famine which has! ici Suveri it ’ 
Markets, &e.—U. S. 6's, 101; 5’s, registered, 100§ ;|for the last three years scourged the north of China| Nlteotioes forthe Aduiesien of Sucheasa 
coupon, 102 ; 44’s, 112}; 4’s, 113} ; currency 6’s, 130. | may be attributed in great measure to the spread of! made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardef 
Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted.! poppy cultivation. A very large proportion of the Managers. : 
Sales of middiings are repurted at 12 a 12} cts. per) available ground in that region has been sown to this| 


pound for uplands and New Orleans. 
Petroleum.—Standard white $j cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 
Flour is in better demand, but prices are unchanged. 
Sales of 2000 barrels, including Minnesota extras, clear, 


medium to choice, at 25 a $5.50; do. do., straight, at) 


$5.75 a $6.25; Pennsylvania extra family at $4.87) a 
$5.25; western do. do., at $5.374 a $6, and patents at 
$6.75 a$8. Kye-flour is firm at $4.87 a 25 per bbl. 
Grain.—The wheat market is quiet and rather easier. 
Sales of 40,000 bushels including rejected, at $1.03 a 
$1.08; No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.16}. Rye is firm at 
95 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn is dull. Sales of 9000 
bushels, including yellow at 52} a 53 cts.; white at 51 
cts. and steamer at 52 cts. Oats are dull and weak. 


plant, which is found to be more remunerative than any 
kind of grain. Consequently, the granaries were left 
unfilled and no provisions made for a year of drought. 
The Consul says that, unless the growth of opium can 
be checked by the Government, the evil will increase, 
and of course another year of drought will cause a more 
terrible famine than the last. 

Two pyramids, built by a king of the Sixth Dynasty, 
have been discovered to the north of Memphis, in 
Egypt. They were buried beneath the sand. ‘The 
vaults and chambers are covered with inscriptions. 

Small pox and diphtheria are making terrible ravages 
in Bellechasse and Dorchester counties, Quebec. Diph- 
theria is also prevalent in Hull, Ontario. 

The Central American Submarine Telegraph Com- 





Sales of 7500 bushels, including white, at 43 a 46 cts.,| pany, the object of which is to connect ail of Central 
and rejected and mixed at 40 a 42 cts, | America with the United States and Europe by cable, 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 1st! with tributary land lines to be laid from Belize to Cuba, 


| Sa 


| Drtep, on the 3ist of 8th mo. 1880, at her residence 


in Siigo, Clinton Co., Ohio, Mary 1. HADLEY, a mem 
ber of Springtield Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
90th year of her age. She was a step-daughter of John 
Simpson, a valuable minister of Bucks Co., Pa, and 
iremoved with him to Uhio in 1809. For a numberof 
years she was in the station of elder, and several times 
officiated very satisfactorily as Clerk of Indiana Y 

Meeting of Women Friends. She bore a faithful 

mony against the departures in doctrine and practice 
{that have been introduced among us of latter years} 
jand believed that it was right for faithful Friends 


-— 


| withdraw frem those meetings which could nut be held 
in a manner that was consistent with our prine/ 
I'he afflicted and needy were kept in remembrance, aid 

iver who were in want were partakers of her bd 


For some twelve years before her death, her sight hat 


mo. 29th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 280 ; loads of straw, 63.| 


Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 71.65 
to $1.75 per 100 pounds: mixed, $1.30 to $1.40 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—Trade has been quiet since our last report, 
but prices of medium fleece remain without essential 
change. Fine wools move slowly, aud to effect sales to 
any extent some further concession in prices would 
have to be made. Among the sales were Ohio's 45 a 52 
cts.; Colorado carpet, 21 a 22 cts.; delaine, fine, 50 a 
51 cts. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20; do. whale, 57 
a 61 cts.; lard, 50.77 cts. ; olive, $1.12; iinseed, 57 cts.; 
neatsfoot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Cloverseed of choice quality comes in slowly 
and is in fair demand—other grades are very dull. 
Sales of 1,000 bushels, new, at 7} a 8} cts., for fair 
to strictly prime Western. Flaxseed is nominal at 
$1.40 for pure. Timothy seed is in limited demand, 
and sells in job lots at 22.75 a $2.85. 

Beef cattie were in fair demand, and prices were a 
fraction higher: 2400 head arrived and sold at the dif- 


aoe 7 7 : so failed, that she could neither read nor write; 
Spain having granted a concession therefor, England | this great privation she patiently endured. The let 
has confirmed by agreement and offers to guarantee for | estimate she placed on her own merits was instractité 
aterm of twenty years the payment of the sum of £1000|).4¢ sne was favored with a comfortable hope, which 
annually as the proceeds of Government telegrams to| jfen expressed, that through the aaeaoal Ged ia 
and from British Honduras. The capital of the com- Christ oo om Lord, she onend be sereniahd to enter 
pany is fixed at £120,000. : , the Pearl Gate when done with time. 

Although the weather in Vera Cruz has been unusu-|" ____ 4, the 19th of Ist mo. 1881, BEULAH Coat 
ally cold this season, from ten to twelve cases of yellow daughter of the late George M. Coates. aged 68 yea 
fever are re, orted there daily. . A lite of active usefulness, with “a heart at leisure 

The Paris Temps publishes the following as the itself to. soothe and sym athias 3” patient and a 
Chilian conditions of peace: “The cession of Antofa-| sipmission to the Lord's will Ge h a suffering ie 
gasta to Chili, eens of the allied fleet, and the ness ; unfaltering trust, and the oa peace hie 
payment of an indemnity of 730,000,000, whereof Peru} —— aia anda ik oe ee 
shall assume 20,000,000 and Bolivia 210,000,000, po Rin & perlics pened whees ailne 
Chili to occupy Callao and work the guano deposits and F 


* one : , in this city, on the 15th ultimo., AN P, 
copper and saltpetre mines until full payment of the daughter of the late Michael Newbold, aged 76 yeat 
indemnity is made.” } 


Late mail advices from New South Wales, received a member of Frankford Monthly and Particular Mee 


in San Francisco, report that a bill authorizing the con- oo 
struction of 471 miles of railroad passed the Colonial 
Parliament. The harvest prospects in New South Wales 
and South Australia were favorable, the wheat crop 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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